1   I                        84                 TEXTILE SOAPS AND OILS
I   \
I    \                                           VEGETABLE SOAP OILS AND FATS.
;    '    ,                                                              PALM OIL.
i
*l                                       Next to tallow, palm oil used to be the fat most used for
\    J/                                making soaps, "but of late it has been displaced by cotton oil,
*                                     which is cheaper, and gives a bettor soap for the general run of
'    i                               domestic purposes.
Palm oil is obtained from the fruit of various species of palm
',                                 trees, natives of the oil regions of the west coasts of Africa,
I    !                             The tree -which yields the largest proportion of the palm oil of
i         '                        commerce is the Elaiis guinensis.    The fruit of the palm is
about the size of a small plum, and hangs in bunches from the
trees.    Like the plum, it contains an outer pulpy mass and an
inner kernel.    From the outer pulp is obtained palm oil, while
the kernel yields palm-nut or palm-kernel oil, also used in soap-
;                                 making, but which has different properties to palm oil.
i         '                           The natives of the oil regions employ a variety of methods
for the  purpose of extracting the  oil  from the fruit.    The
commonest plan consists in stacking the nuts as they are taken
*  l1                            from the tree in heaps for from seven to ten days, when by the
decomposition of some of the vegetable tissues surrounding the
husk of the nuts the husk can be readily removed, leaving the
internal pulp and kernel. The pulp is of a rather hard nature,
and to soften it the nuts, after being husked, are thrown into
pots and covered over with plantain leaves, then with earth
and palm leaves. In this condition they remain for a period
varying from three weeks to three months, according to the
fancy or practice of the particular tribe of Africans who are
making the oil.
At the end of the period named the pulp will have been
converted into a soft mass. It is then thrown into pits lined
with stones, where it is subjected to a pounding process
whereby the pulp is separated from the kernels. The former